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II 


THE PRYTANEUM, THE TEMPLE OF 
VESTA, THE VESTALS, PERPETUAL 
FIRES? 


THE object of this paper is to prove the common origin of 
the Greek prytaneum and the Italian temple of Vesta,? and 
to suggest an explanation of the origin of the order of the 
Vestals as well as of the custom of maintaining perpetual fires. 

Every Greek state had its prytaneum which may be de- 
scribed as the town-hall of the capital None but capital 
_citics had a prytaneum. Hence when the king of Athens 
extended his sway over the whole of Attica, each petty town, 
hitherto independent, had to abolish its prytaneum, and for 
the future the prytaneum of Athens was the prytaneum of 
Attica. The essential feature of the prytaneum was its 
hearth (éoria) which differed from other hearths only in this, 
that it was pre-eminently the hearth of the city, the common 
hearth. Qn this hearth there burned a perpetual fire.5 The 


1 Reprinted, with a few corrections, caneschen Zertin Hellas der Regia mit 
from The Journal of Philology, vol. dem Vestahesligthum, und zwar wie- 
xiv. (1885). derum weder ın der republicanischen 

* To a minute comparison of Hestia noch in der konighchen Zeit. Und 
and Vesta Mr, August Preuner has de- die Unterschiede besichon nicht etwa in 
voted five hundred laborious pages bossen Modificatsonen wie ste auch bet 
which it would be rude to characterize Æntlehnung statt finden kénnen, es 
as dull and inaccurate to describe as sind generelle Unterschtede’’ (Hestsa- 
lively, That Mr. Preuner has not an- Vesta, Tubingen, 1864). 
ticipated the conclusions reached in ? Thucydides, 11.15; Plutarch, Zhe- 
this paper will appear from the follow- seus, 24, 
ing passage, which I extract from the * Pollux, i. 7; sd. 1x. 40; Kowh 
two hundred and sixty-sixth page of  éeria, Aristotle, Pol. 1322 b 28. 
his learned work : “ Js der That weder § Casaubon on Athenacus 700 D 
die Hestra im griechischen Kontgshaus (vol. iii, p. 279 of the separate reprint 
entspricht der in der Aedes Vestae su of his commentary) was of opinion 
Rom, noch das Prytanecon der rapubl:- that the fire in the prytaneum was 


5I 
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prytaneum was sacred to Hestia,? the personified goddess of 
the hearth.? In the prytaneum ambassadors were entertained 
and distinguished citizens maintained at the public expense, 
and it was the headquarters of the officials known as prytanes.® 
Now considering (1) that the name prytanis is nearly equiva- 
lent to king,* (2) that in some states, as Rhodes,’ the pry- 
tanes always continued to be the chief magistrates, (3) that 
the prytanes had their headquarters in the prytaneum, (4) 
that the prytaneum was the mark of a capital city, (5) that 
at Athens ıt was the seat of the most ancient law court,® and 


merely a lamp, and he is supported by 
Theoentus, xx. 36 sq, as well as 
by the passage in Athenaeus on which 
he comments. It ıs quite possible 
that ın some places the original fire 
on the hearth may have dwindled into 
the ‘rudimentary organ ” of a simple 
lamp (sce below, pp 74sg.), butthat this 
was not universally the case appears 
from Pausanias’ description of the fire 
in the prytancum of Olympia (v 15 9). 

2 Pindar, Vem. xi. 1, with the scho- 
hast. For the statement that the 
Athenian prytancum was sacred to 
Pallas there ıs no better authonty 
than that of the scholiast on Aristides, 
Panath. p. 103 ed Jebb (vol iii. p. 48 
ed. Dindorf), the doubtfulness of whose 
testimony 15 sufficiently revealed by 
the hesitation with which he speaks : 
rò d¢ rpuraveioy r bar ovetvat ddyourty 
rhs IlaAdddos lepóv xrv. In his day the 
prytaneum clearly lived only in tra- 
dition. Weighed against the state- 
ments of Pindar and his old scholiast 
as well as the silence of Pausanias, 
and the fact that the Athenian pry- 
tancum contained an image of ITestia, 
the testimony of this feather-weight 
scholiast kicks the bear. 

2 The Athenian prytaneum con- 
tained an image of Hestia (Pausanias, 
i. 18. 3). Whether other prytanca had 
images of her, we cannot tell. 

3 For the apparent exception to this 
rule at Athens, see below, 

* Ilesychius mpúravıs" Baotdeds, dp- 
xw», xopyybs, raulas, Seounnrps; Sudas 
axpiravis® SiocKknrys, mpoordrys, puAaék, 
Baoireds, Epywr, raulas, tkapxos; Liye. 

agnum mpuravelaoas’ Stouhoal, mpo- 


crareloat, puddéar, Bactdetoa, Tapet- 
gat. The officials known at Athens 
and clsewhere as prytanes were known 
m some states as dvyorvres, in others 
as Baowdcis (Aristotle, Po? 1322 b 28). 
In Aeschylus (a poet especially con- 
servative of ancient usages) we find 
the king of Argos thus addressed : 
arpiravis daptros ay | apartivers Swpdv 
éariay x@ords (note that the éorla of 
the king or prytanis ıs the ¿erle of 
the state) (Suppl. 370 sy.). Again in 
Prom 169 Zeus 1s spoken of as pard- 
per mptraus. The old historian Cha- 
ron of Lampsacus wrote a work on 
the Spartan kings, whom he called 
prytanes (Suidas, sa. Xdpwr); see 
Muller’s #vagmenta  Iftstortcorum 
Graecorum, vol. i. p. xvi sgg. 

5 Iavy, ali. 45; Appian, Bel? Cre. 
iv. 66; Plutarch, #race. ger. reip. 
xvil.3. Compare Polybius, aii. §,%V.23. 
xxvi, 6, xxix 4. Dionysius Hahear- 
nasensis even says TÅ yd rot aaAotiueve 
wpuraveta wap’ avrois [the Greeks in 
general] dorw icnd ral Pepawetera: mpds 
ray exdyrwr rÒ m yarov dv rats mée 
rpáros (Antig. Rom. ii, 65), 

® This seems proved Ly the legal 
use of the term wpurayeta ax well as 
by the nature of the cases which in 
historical times were tried in the 
court of the prytancum (Demosthenis, 
Arvistocr. 644; Pollux, viii 120; Pau- 
sanias, i 28. 10). Indeed, among the 
innumerable relics of ancient thought 
and custom preserved, ag in a museum, 
by the law, there can be few if any 
that bear the marks of a hoarier 
antiquity than the court of the pry- 
taneum., 
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(6) that its essential feature was a hearth such as every 
house possessed, we can hardly help concluding that the 
prytanis was anciently the king or perhaps rather the chief 
or headman of a petty independent town, and that the 
prytaneum was his house. The king proper (BaciAevs) was 
the powerful chief who put down the petty chieftains round 
about, added their territories to his own, and welded the 
whole into a single state. The memory of this political 
revolution was clearly preserved in Attica,? where down to 
the time of Pausanias some of the small towns still cherished 
traditions of the days when they had been ruled by kings of 
their own.? 

This general conclusion is confirmed and illustrated by 
the history of the prytaneum at Athens. The situation of 
the Athenian prytaneum in the time of Pausanias is not 
doubtful. It stood on high ground at the foot of the northern 
declivity of the Acropolis This situation, indicated by in- 
scriptions and harmonizing with the narrative of Pausanias, 
is accepted by all modern inquirers* But it is equally certain 
that in the time of Pausanias the prytanes sacrificed and 
dined, not in the prytaneum, but in the Round-house (Tholus, 
a circular building in a different part of Athens). Persons 
maintained for honour’s sake at the expense of the State 
always received their allowances in the prytaneum, and that 
the prytanes did so originally there can be no doubt. Why 
did they not continue to do so? A glance at the topography 


1 Observe that the hearth in the 
prytaneum appears to have had the 


Attische Studien, 1i. p. 623 id., Er- 
lauternder Text der sieben Karten cur 


same privilege of sanctuary as the 
hearth ın the king’s house (Plutarch, 
De mul, virt 17 compared with 
Thucydides, i. 136). The identity of 
the prytaneum with the king’s house 
had already been assumed by Duncker 
(Geschichte des Alterthums, 3rd ed 
1881, vol. v. pp. 83, 467, 470), and 
(more ambiguously) by Preller (Grie- 
chische Mythologze, 3rd ed, 1872, i. 
p- 345). 

3 Thucydides, ii. 
Thes. GC. 24, 32. 


8 Pausanias, i. cc. 14, 31, 38. 


t W. M. Leake, Topography of 
Athens, i. pp. 8, 252, 269; E. Curtius, 


15, Plutarch, 


Topographie von Athen, pp 45 $g., 533 
zd, Atlas von Athen, p. 12; id. 
Karten von Attika, Erlauternder Text, 
p.6; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadi Athen 
sm Altherthum, i. p.221; C. Bursian, 
Geographie von Griechenland, i. p. 295: 
T. H. Dyer, Ancient Athens, p 263; 
Baedeker, Griechenland, p. 27 (on p. 
77 the author has confused the tholus 
with the prytaneum); A. Milchhoffer in. 
Baumeister’s Denkmäler des kiassichen 
Alierthums s. Athen, i. p, 172; G.F. 
Hertzberg, Athen, p. 26. 

5 Pausanias, i 5. 1; Pollux, viii. 
155; Suidas, [farpocration, Timaeus, 
Lex. Pial., 5.0. bbdos; Bekker, Anec- 
dota Graeca, i. p. 264, 
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of Athens will supply the answer. In historical times the 
government offices? stood ın the inner Ceramicus, the busy 
centre of Athenian city life.2 That the Ceramicus was not 
the oldest quarter of the city may be inferred from its situa- 
tion on the low ground to the north-west of the Acropolis, 
and follows from the express statement of Thucydides? If 
then the Ceramicus was a comparatively new quarter, we can 
understand why it never contained the prytancum.* For the 
prytaneum no doubt stood in the oldest part of the town, and 
there would always be a strong sentimental and religious 
feeling against shifting this ancient hearth of the city to the 
newer quarters. Hence when the government offices were 
transferred for the sake of convenience to the bustling new 
town, the prytaneum would be left to slumber, with other 
venerable relics of the past,” in the quict back streets of the 
sleepy old town. The Council Chamber ê formed one of the 
group of public offices in the new town, and as the prytanes 
were the committee for the time being of the Council their 
presence was of course required in the Ceramicus Thus it 
would have been obviously inconvenient for them to go up 
for lunch or an early dinner to the prytancum.’ To toil up 


1 rd dpxeta, Bekker, «1n. Gr. loc. cit; 
W. M. Leake, Topography of Athens, 
1. p 243. 

2 For a vivid picture of this quarter 
of the city with its motley life see 
E. Curts, Attische Studien, ii, p. 
42 Sqq. 

8 ji 15 rò dé mpò rovrov Ù dkpóroMs 
h viv obea móMs Fv kal Tò Ùr’ aurhy 
apos véroy PÁNGTA TETpapuEVoY. 

4 When the schohast on Aristo- 
phanes (Peace, 1183) says that the 
statues of the Eponymi stood near 
the prytaneum, he confuses the Tho- 
lus with the prytancum. The Epo- 
nymi stood over above the Tholus 
(Pausanias, i. 5. 1), that ıs, on the 
northern slope of the Areopagus over- 
looking the Ceramicus. 

5 The Agraulium (Pausanias,i 18), 
the Bucoleum (Suidas s.v. dpywy; 
Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i. 449, 20), and 
the Basileum (Pollux, viii, 111). 

è Bovrcurtpiov, Pausanias, i. 3. 5. 

? The prytaneum lay (as mentioned 
above) at the foot of the northern 


declivity of the Acropolis between 
what are now known as the chapel of 
the Saviour (Sotir) and the ehapel of 
Simeon (Wachsmuth and Milehhoffer, 
Hi, ce.) The height of the chapel of the 
Saviour above the sea is rrarog metres 
(Curtius, <ltdas von elthen, p. 10), that 
of the site of the oroà Baritius (near 
which was the Counel Chamber, Pau- 
ranias, i. 3. T and §. 1) 62-5 metres 
(Atlas von dlihen, Bl. ii). I follow, 
without attempting to pass judgement 
on, the usual hypothesis that the pry- 
tancum of Pausanias’ time wan the 
old prytancum and not (as Curtius 
supposes) a structure of Roman times. 
But my argument would only be 
strengthened if we could accept the 
theory (put forward by Curtius with 
more of ingenuity than proof in the 
second part of his Attische Studien) 
that the Old Market of Athens, and 
with it the old prytaneum, lay on the 
southern side of the Acropolis, For 
in that case the prytanes would have 
had a much longer and wearier wuy 
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the steep and dusty street in the sweltering heat of a southern 
noon would have been trying to elderly gentlemen (of whom 
there was no doubt a fair sprinkling among the fifty prytanes) 
and to hurry down to their office immediately after lunch 
would have been exceedingly bad for their digestion. It was 
natural therefore that a building should be put up for their 
convenience in the neighbourhood of the Council Chamber 
where they could dine and sacrifice without the expenditure 
of time and energy which daily visits to the prytaneum during 
business hours would have entailed. This building was the 
Tholus or Round-house.? On the other hand the distinguished 
persons whom Athens delighted to honour by providing 
them with a free breakfast, lunch, and dinner every day of 
their lives, as they had no business to take them down to the 
Ceramicus, had also no need to shift their quarters there, 
and they continued to take their meals regularly up at the 
prytaneum.? The Tholus where the prytanes dined was a 
round building with a pointed, umbrella-shaped roof.’ So 
unusual a shape of building was probably adopted for some 
special reason, and this reason could hardly be other than 
that this was the shape of the prytaneum itself, of which the 
Round-house was in some respects the representative. When 
with the growth of the city in a new direction it was found 


to trudge from the New Market (in 
the Ceramicus) to the Old. They 
would have been obliged to cross the 
saddle between the Acropolis and the 
Areopagus and skirt the southern face 
of the Acropolis, without so much as 
the shadow of the great rock to screen 
them from the fierce glare of the sun. 
Dr. Dyer, doing battle with Curtius, 
makes Plutarch (Theseus, 24) assert 
roundly that the prytaneum of his 
day stood where ıt had stood since the 
time of Theseus (Ancien? Athens, 
p. 264). All that Plutarch does say 
is that the prytancum of Theseus 
stood “ where the city (rò erv) now 
stands ”’—-n, sufficiently vague expres- 
sion. Dr. Dyer may be right in cross- 
ing swords with Curtius on this ques- 
tion, but if he is to vanquish so re- 
doubtable a sabreur he would need 
sharper weapons than a misplaced 
comma and a little bad Greek. 


1 Pausanias,i 5. I. 


2 On the separation of the two sets 
of meals, see Curtius, Aitssche Studien, 
u. p 63 sgg. and Westermann in 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadse, s w. clrycis. 
The ground about the prytaneum was 
found littered with lists of the pry- 
tanes and state-pensioners (delovror) (A. 
Milchhoffer, doc. ci#.). In the “ Field 
of Famine ” (Aimo? redloy), which ad- 
joined the prytaneum, we may perhaps 
detect a sarcastic reference to the 
persons who fared sumptuously every 
day at the expense of their less fortu- 
nate fellow-citizens, or perhaps rather 
a feeling allusion to the numerous 
lazzaroni (familiar to cvery visitor to 
the south of Europe) who sat (and 
still sit) at the gates of the rich. 


2 klesychius, Harpocration, Suidas, 
Timaeus, Lex. Plat., s.v. Odd0s 3; Etym. 
Magnum, $u gral. 
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necessary to strip the prytaneum of some of its functions and 
transfer them to a new building in a more convenient site, it 
was but natural, considering the sacred and venerable char- 
acter of the building, that the new structure should be a close 
copy of the old; if the new was round, so probably was 
the old. Recollecting that the Italian temples of Vesta (the 
correspondence of which to the Greek prytanea will be shown 
on independent grounds) were round,! we may perhaps 
venture to generalize the conclusion arrived at for the pry- 
taneum of Athens and say that originally the prytanea of 
Greece were round.* 

If the prytaneum was originally the house of the chief 
(prytanis), we should expect to find it forming part of, 
or at least adjoining, the king’s palace (@aciAecov) at Athens. 
When the mpúravıs of Athens rose to be Baovdevs of Attica, 
his increase of dignity would be marked by an increase in 
the splendour of his house—his wpuravetoy became a Baci- 
Netov. In pomt of fact the prytaneum did stand near (how 
near we cannot say) to the palace.® The latter was the head- 
quarters of the tribal kings, four in number, one for each of 
the ancient Attic tribes. In historical times these tribal 
kings were still men of the old blue blood; their functions 
were largely sacerdotal, but they also presided in the ancient 
criminal court of the prytancum. What their original 


1 The very word tholus is used of 
the temple of Vesta by Ovid (Fast, vi 
282,296) Compare Servius on Virgil, 
Aen, ix. 408: Alii tholum aedium 
sacrarum dicunt genus *fabricae Vestae 
et *Panthaere ... Aedes autem ro- 
tundas tribus deis dicunt fieri debere, 
Vestae Dianas, vel Hercul vel Mer- 
curio.” 

4 The excavations at Olympia have 
raised a presumption that the pry- 
taneum there was square (Curtius und 
Adler, Olympia und Umgegend, p. 35). 
But owing to the superposition of later 
buildings the excavation of the pry- 
taneum was very laborious and ils 
results uncertain. Even if it were 
proved to have been square, we should 
hardly be surprised that in this splen- 
did centre of Greek life the antiquated 
prytancum should have made way for 


a new and grander structure in the 
fashionable style of the day. In the 
common meeting ground of all Greeks 
architectural conservatism could hardly 
maintain so firm a footing as in indivi- 
dual states. 

It would be unsafe to lay much 
weight on the evidence of Sudas (who 
defines wpuraveioy by #édor and dddos 
by wpuravetoy) because, hke the echo- 
liast on Aristophanes referred to above, 
he may have confused these two build- 
ings at Athens. But this confusion 
would be all the more likely to arise 
if the buildings were of similar shape. 


* The Bactheror was nenr the fouro- 
Actor (Pollux, viii. 111) and the Povra- 
Aciov was near the wpvravefoy (Suidas, 
sv. tpyuv; Bekker, dn. Gr, 449. 20), 


* Pollux, viii. 111, 120. 
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relations were to the kings of Attica cannot now be deter- 
mined ; but their titles, their residence in the palace, their 
analogy (as priests and titular kings) to the rex sacrificulus 
at Rome (whom we know to have been a representative of 
the old kings), all point to the conclusion that they were the 
representatives of the ancient tribal chieftains. And when 
we consider that their headquarters adjoined the prytaneum, 
that they presided in the criminal court of the prytaneum, 
and that they themselves are spoken of by Plutarch 1 in the 
same chapter as kings and prytanes indifferently, we have 
fresh reason for confidence in the view that the prytanis was 
originally the chief and the prytaneum his house. 

The history of the palace at Athens resembled that of the 
prytaneum. As some of the functions of the latter were 
transferred to a building more conveniently situated for the 
transaction of public business, while the old building retained 
the title, together with the less pressing business, of the 
prytaneum, so some of the duties previously no doubt dis- 
charged by the king (SacrAevs) in the palace (Gacinecov) 
were for similar reasons transferred to the Royal Portico 
(eroa PBactideos),? the office of the King Archon (dpyov 
Baciret’s) in the Ceramicus. But like the prytaneum the 
older building retained its title: it was still the palace 
(Bacireov), while the office in the Ceramicus was only the 
Royal Portico (croa Bacideos). 

To sum up: the prytaneum, a round building with a 
pointed, umbrella-shaped roof, was originally the house of 
the king, chief, or headman (prytanis) of an independent 
village or town, and it contained a fire which was kept con- 
stantly burning. It is only necessary to add that when a 
colony was sent out, the fire for the chief’s house (prytaneum) 
in the new village was taken from that in the chief’s house of 
the old village.’ 

Turning to Italy we at once identify the Latin Vesta with 
the Greek Hestia 4 (to whom the prytaneum was sacred). But 
while in Greece the original identity of the goddess with the 
domestic hearth was still shown by the identity of their 


1 Solon, 19. 4 G. Curtius, Greek Etymology, p. 
Pausanias, i. 3. I. 400; H. Jordan in Preller’s Römische 
3 Etym. Magnum, 694. 28; Schol. Mythologie, 3rd ed. ii. p. 155 note 3. 
on Aristides, Panath. p. 103, ed. Jebb. 
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names, in Italy their relationship was so far obscured that 
the hearth had resigned its old name to the goddess (who 
had really much less claim to ıt) and was content to be known 
by the modest title of focus. But the origin of the goddess, 
if obscured, was not forgotten,? and in that “ twilight of the 
gods ” when Vesta too paled her ineffectual fires, her humble 
birth was dragged to light and all her little peccadilloes held 
up to scorn by the pitiless logic of a great Christian divine.’ 
Vesta, then, lıke Hestia, was originally the fire on the hearth, 
and hence the main feature in her sanctuary, as in the 
prytaneum, was an ever-burning fire. To complete the re- 
semblance it is needful to show that the so-called Temple 
of Vesta was originally not a temple but the king’s house. 
In the first place, her so-called temple never was, strictly 
speaking, a temple at all. This fact we have on the authority 
of Varro himself.” Adjoining the temple or house of Vesta 
were two buildings, the one known as the Atrium Vestae, 
the other as the Regia, and tradition asserted that on the 
site of one or other of these buildings or on that of the temple 
itself once stood the Palace of Numa.* Now as the Regia was 
officially associated, in republican times, with the Pontifex 
Maximus č and Rex Sacrificulus,* both of whom succeeded 
to the priestly functions of the king, there is little room to 
doubt that the temple of Vesta was once part of the king's 
house, and since its essential feature was its hearth, we may 
reasonably conclude that this hearth was originally the 
hearth of the king’s house. The Lares and Penates, which 
were worshipped here’ as in every private house, were no 
doubt originally the Lares and Penates of the king. In fact 
the public hearth with its gods was a simple repetition of 


1 Ovid, Masiz, vi 291: “Nec tu 
ahud Vestam quam wuivam intelhge 
flammam” 

23 Augustine, De civ. Det, iv 10, 
Even before Augustine, Furmicus 
Maternus had taken up his parable 
and suggested that, as Vesta was after 
all only the kitchen fire, she should 
have cooks to look after her and not 
virgin priestesses, who were often no 
better than they should be (De errore 
profanarum religionum, 14. 3). 

3 Aulus Gellius, xiv. 7. 7: “ Inter 
guae id quogue scriptum reliqust | Var- 


ro] non omnes aedes sacras templa esse 
ac ne aedem quidem Vestae templum 
esse.’ Compare Servius on Virgil, 
Aen, Vil. 152, 1X. 4. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 263 s¢.3 id , Trist. 
iii. 1, 28 sgg.; Solinus, i. 21. Compare 
Servius on Virgil, Aen. viir 363. 

8 R. Burn, Rome and the Cam- 
pagna, p. 78. 

e Servius, /.c.; Varro, De lingua 
Latina, vi. 12, 

7 J. Marquardt, Römische Siaats- 
verwaltung, ili, p., 244 3g. 
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what was to be seen in every Roman house: the only 
difference was that here the householder (the king) had 
departed.? 

Two more points of resemblance to the prytaneum may 
be noted. In the first place the traditions which connected 
the Vesta and Penates of Rome with those of Alba and 
Lavinium point clearly to the custom of colonies lighting 
their perpetual fires at the ever-burning hearth of the mother 
town, for there can be little doubt that Alba was the earliest 
seat of the Latin race in Latium. 

In the second place the Italian temple of Vesta, like the 
Greek prytaneum, was a round building. In regard to the 
Roman temple of Vesta tradition preserved the memory of 
the time when its walls were made of wattled osiers and the 
roof was of thatch ;? indeed, with that peculiar clinging to 
the forms of the past which is characteristic of royalty and 
religion, the inmost shrine continued down even to late times 
to be formed of the same simple materials. Thus looking 
back into the dim past, as our eyes get accustomed to the 
gloom, we descry the chiefs of the old Graeco-Italian clans 
dwelling in round huts of wattled osiers with peaked roofs of 
thatch. And through the open door of the hut we see a fire 
burning on the hearth. Who tended the fire ? 

No doubt the chief himself saw to it that the fire was 
kept constantly burning,‘ but the actual gathering of sticks 
and putting them on the fire probably fell on those maids-of- 


A distinct tradition of the time when 
each head of a clan was at the same 


1 The resemblance of the Italian 
temple of Vesta to the Greek pry- 


taneum did not escape Dionysius 
Healicarnasensis, and he explained 1t by 
supposing that the former was a direct 
imitation of the latter (dat. Rom. 
i, 65), Mommsen also notes the 
resemblance, and appears to account 
for it in the same way (Mastory of 
Rome, i. p. 125). The parallels which. 
I shall presently cite make it much 
more probable that the prytaneum and 
the temple of Vesta were independent 
developments from a common ori 
ginal type. Mommsen, however, has 
approached, if not quite grasped, the 
idea that the hearth of Vesta was of 
old neither more nor less than the 
hearth of the king (i. pp. 70, 124). 


time priest of Vesta for his pcople, is 
preservedin Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
foc. cit. Examples of the king acting 
as priest for his people need not be 
multiplied ; I will cite only one: the 
Eastern Slavonians had no regular 
class of priests; “the chief of the 
Rod [clan] exercised the functions of 
priest, king, and judge” (W. R. S. 
Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 
p. 83). 
2 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 261 5g. 


® Festus, sv. penus, 


4 See the reference to Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis on p. 60, note 3, and 
compare p. 63, note I. 
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all-work ın early households—the wife and daughters. 
Afterwards the fire in the hut which royalty had relinquished 
to religion was tended by maidens, four, later six in number, 
who entered on the service in childhood (between the years 
of sıx and ten) and continued in ıt for thirty years, when they 
were free to return to the world + These vestal virgins appear 
to have been under the patrza potestas of the king, and, under 
the republic, of his successor the Pontifex Maximus? But 
if they were under the patria potestas of the king, they 
must have been either his wives or daughters; their rule of 
celibacy excludes the former supposition ; it remains there- 
fore that they were his daughters.2 Various circumstances 
confirm this view. Down to the time of Augustus the vex 
sacrificulus (one of the representatives of the old king) con- 
tinued to officiate in the Regia adjoining the temple of Vesta, 
and the Vestals lived in a house abutting on the Regia.‘ It 
appears that originally they had to be of patrician birth.’ 
They were treated with marks of respect usually accorded to 
royalty: thus on the streets they were preceded by a lictor 
and the highest magistrates made way for them; they 
sometimes enjoyed the exceptional privilege of riding in a 
carriage ; at public games a place of honour was assigned 
to them; and after death they, like the Imperators, were 
allowed to be buried within the city walls “ because they 
were above the laws”. Again they enjoyed the royal 
privilege of mercy, for if they met a criminal on the way to 


1 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, daz.  oixcopds, when each village had as yet 


Rom. ù. 67; Aulus Gellus, i. 12, 
Compare J Marquardt, Romische 
Staaisverwaliung, lil. Pp 323 579. 

4 J. Marquardt, of. cit. p. 341. 

3 The number of the Vestals perhaps 
pots to a union of tnbes and their 
chiefs Festus (p. 468 ed Lindsay) 
thought that they represented the 
“ first and second Titienses, Ramnes 
and Luceres ”, and there was a tradi- 
tion of the tıme when there was as yet 
no common hearth for the whole 
people, but only a common. hearth for 
each cursa on which the headman of 
the curna offered sacrifice (Dionys. 
Halic. Ant. Rom. i. 65)—a state of 
things corresponding perhaps to the 
condition of Attica before the rw. 


its own prytaneum. 

4 Dion Cassius (liv. 27) says that 
Augustus gave up the Regia to the 
Vestals: riv uérro rod Bacthéws ray 
iepôv (olklav) rats decraptdvas tSuxer, 
ereh dpdroryos rais olmjocow atiray Bp. 
The foundations of the temple of Vesta 
were discovered mn 1$74.and the house of 
the Vestals in 1884 (II. Jordan, “Der 
Tempel der Vesta, die Vesatalinnen, 
und ihr Haus”’, in the Wistorische und 
Philologische Aufsätze published in 
honour of E. Curtis’ seventieth birth- 
day, Berlin, 1884). 


5 J. Marquardt, of. cit. p. 325. 
t“ Qua legibus non tenentur", 
Servius on Virgil, den. xi. 204, 
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execution, his life was spared, just as in Madagascar “‘ifa 
criminal can obtain sight of the sovereign, he is pardoned 
whether before or after conviction. . . . Even criminals at 
work on the highroad, if they can catch sight of the monarch 
as he passes by, may claim their pardon. Hence, by a sort 
of anomaly in this singular law, they are ordered to with- 
draw from the road when the sovereign is known to be 
coming by.” 1 The custom seems to have its root in the very 
common unwillingness of the sovereign to be reminded of 
death.? If this explanation is correct we may be sure that 
no such “‘ march past” took place in regal as was often 
witnessed ın imperial Rome: morituri te salutant. 

The functions of the Vestals? consisted of those simple 
household duties which naturally fell to the women even of 
a chief’s family in the olden time. They looked after the fire, 
fetched water from the spring, mopped the house, and baked 


1 W. Ells, Hestory of Madagascar, 
1. p 376 

2 For an example of this, see J. G. 
Wood’s Natural History of Adan, 1. 


p. 72 

3 J. Marquardt, op. ctt. p. 329 

4 Down to the latest times this 
water had to be fetched, as ıt was 
fetched in the beginning, from a 
natural source (springs or rivers), 
in Rome from the spring of Egeria 
or the Camenae. This piece of rel- 
gous conservatism was pathetically 
ulustrated when the excavations at 
Rome revealed the fact that water 
was never ‘laid on” the house of the 
Vestals: the benefit of those great 
aqueducts which brought water from 
the Alban hills to the rest of Rome 
was denied to the Vestals alone 
(HI, Jordan, Der Tempel der Vesta, 
p 215 sg.). When water-pipes were 
first introduced at Rome, they were 
no doubt condemned as irrelimous, 
and pious people would have nothing 
to do with them. Similarly, bridges 
at Rome and elsewhere were long 
regarded with suspicion and existed 
only in a deprecatory manner under 
the scowl of a justly offended god. 
For w it not an injury tu the river god 
to rob him of his food by carrying 
dryshod over his head the people who 


in the course of nature would have 
been drowned at the ford? Clearly ıt 
is but common justice to give him 
“compensation for disturbance” in the 
shape of a toll of human blood. At 
Rome Father Tiber kindly agreed to 
waive all proprietary mghts for an 
annual consideration of two dozen 
persons flung from the old wooden 
bridge into his yellow stream Thus to 
reconcile science and religion was the 
special business of the Big Bridge- 
maker—fontefex Maximus-—a cross 
between a theologian and a cavil 
engincer. In Germany, when a man 
is drowning in a river, they say ‘‘ The 
spirit of the stream is getting his 
yearly victim ” (J. Gnmm, Deutsche 
ALytholopie, p. 409). In England, the 
spint of the Ribble (known as Peg o’ 
Nell) was content with a life every 
seven years (W. Henderson, Folklore 
of the Northern Counties, p. 265). 
When a new bridge was built at Halle 
in 1843 the people thought that a 
child should have been built mto it 
(Gronm, D 47.956). When the Hooghly 
bridge was being built at Calcutta, 
the natives “ got hold of the idea that 
Mother Ganges, indignant at being 
bridged, had at last consented to sub- 
mit to the insult on the condition that 
each pier of the structure was founded 
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cakes of meal. We are reminded of the princess Nausicaa in 
the Odyssey washing the family linen, and of those royal 
damsels who, going forth to draw water, found Demeter 


on a layer of children’s heads” 
(Times correspondent at Calcutta, ist 
August 1880, quoted ın L Gomme’s 
Folk-lore Relics of Early Village Life, 
p 29) In Albania there is a general 
tradition that human sacrifices were 
offered when a bridge was built When 
a new bridge was built over the Arcen 
twelve sheep were killed and their 
heads placed under the foundations 
of the pillars (J G. von Hahn, 
Albanestsche Studren,i p 161) Tra- 
ditions of human sacrifices at the 
building of bridges are current also in 
Greece, and it is even said that ım 
Zacynthus the people would still offer 
such sacrifices if they did not fear 
the law (B Schmidt, Das Volesleben 
der Neugrsechen, p 1975q) For less 
precious sacrifices still offered annually 
in Austria and Germany to water 
spirits see Th Vernaleken, Mythen 
und Brauche des Volkes tn Osterreich, 
p 168; A Wauttke, Der deutsche 
Volksaberglaube, § 429. Compare 
J.H Gray, China, u. p 34s¢gq For- 
merly m Germany bridges were often 
built by the devil (Gnmm, D M. 853). 
In Herzegovina the Moslems regard 
the office of engineer with pious horror 
and curse a new bridge when they 
pass it as the devil’s own handiwork 
(A J. Evans, Through Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, p. 314). 

We can now understand why no 
Iron was allowed to be used either in 
the construction or repair of the old 
wooden bridge over the Tiber (see 
the passages quoted in H. Jordan’s 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alter- 
thum, I. 1 p. 396). The reason was 
not, as Mommsen appears to suppose, 
political (viz. in order that the bridge 
might the more easily be broken down 
at the approach of an enemy), but 
religious. In the history of man iron 
is a modern mnovation as compared 
to bronze and still more to wood and 
stone ; therefore like every innovation 
it is offensive to the gods. Hence no 
iron was used in making the old Tiber 


bridge, just as amongst the Jews no 
iron tool was used in building the 
temple at Jerusalem (1 Kings vi 7) 
or ın making an altar (Exodus xx 
25) (The latter may be a consequence 
of the fact that the original altar was 
of natural unhewn stones, but the 
analogy of the temple makes the other 
way) Arnan found an altar of un- 
hewn stone at Trebizond and kindly 
“restored ” it, little wotting of the 
impiety he was guilty of (Periplus 
Ponts Euxint, § 2) In making the 
clavie (one of the usual Yuletide 
firewheels) at Burghead m Scotland, 
no hammer was allowed to be used ; 
the hammering had to be done with 
a stone (E. J Guthrie, Old Scottish 
Customs, London and Glasgow, 1885, 
p 223) Again, the men who made 
the need-fire ın Scotland had to divest 
themselves of all metal (Gamm, D M 
507) In Cappadocia u was not 
allowed to slay the victim with a 
knife, ıt had to be beaten to death 
with a club (Strabo, xv 3 15). The 
implements employed by the Roman 
priests were of bronze (Macrobius, 
Saturn V 19. II sgy.3 Servius on 
Virgil, Aen. i. 448; Joannes Lydus, 
De menstbus, i. 31). It is this dishke 
of the old deities to ron which makes 
it so effective a charm against them ; 
iron keeps off angry spints as a fire 
does wild beasts. Thus when Scottish 
fishermen were at sea and one of them 
happened to take the name of God in 
vain, the first man who heard him 
called out “ Cauld airn”, at which 
every man of the crew grasped the 
nearest bit of iron and held it fast for a 
while (Guthrie, of. ext, p. 149). With a 
simular intention the Moors of Morocco 
put a knife or dagger under a sirk 
man’s pillow (A. Leared, Morocco and 
the Moors, p 273). For more ex» 
amples see L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube 
und Sagen aus dem Herzogthum 
Oldenburg, § 233; A. Wuttke, Der 
deutsche Volksaberglaube, §§ 414 89.3 
Tylor, Premitive Culture, i. p. 140. 
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sitting sad and weary under the shadow of an olive tree by 
the Maiden’s Well. In short, in those early times the daughters 
were the servants of the house, a daughter married out of 
the house was a servant lost, and hence it would be natural 
that the father should seek to keep at least one daughter at 
home to do housemaid’s work. From this simple origin, I 
venture to conjecture, arose the order of the Vestals. They 
were the unmarried daughters whom the chief kept at home 
to mind the house, their special duties being to fetch water 
and attend to the fire. These duties would naturally be 
discharged first by the elder, and after their marriage, by 
the younger daughters, and in time it would come to be an 
obligation binding on one at least of the daughters (probably 
the youngest) not to marry out of the house in her parents’ 
life Hence the obligation of temporary celibacy; and it is 
to be observed that at Rome the vow of the Vestals was 
only for thirty years, so that every Vestal was free to marry 
at the age of thirty-six or forty at the latest—a rule which 
tallies perfectly with the above theory of the origin of the 
obligation of celibacy, for by that time the daughter’s services 
would probably be no longer needed in the house of her 
parents. Why this long service at home, and with it the 
obligation of celibacy, was binding on the daughters of chiefs 
more than on those of common men will appear presently. 
That a religious order of so much dignity and importance as 
that of the Vestals should have arisen from so humble a 
beginning need surprise no one. From the unthinking 
majority of mankind long-established customs receive a 
blind homage approaching or equalling that which they 
pay to the unchanging laws of nature; time clevates the 
mean and sanctifies the commonplace, till men may end 
by believing, as they did believe at Rome, that the safety 


As was to be expected, the dislike of 
gods to iron is shared by kings. The 
king of Corea “15 hedged round with 
a divinity that has an antipathy to 
iron This metal must never touch 
his august body” (W. E. Griffis, 
Corea, the Hiermit Nation, London, 
1882, p. 219) 

1 A reminiscence of the time when 
the ultimate responsibility for the 


maintenance of the fire rested with 
the king, though the immediate super- 
intendence fell to his daughter, may 
perhaps be found m a ceremony 
regularly performed by the Vestals : 
on a certain day they went to the vex 
sacrorum (the representative of the old 
king) and said, “ Watchest thou O 
King? Watch” (Servius on Virgil, 
clen. x, 228), 
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of a great empire hangs on the twirling of a housemaid’s 
mop 1 

The question still remains, why was so much importance 
attached to the maintenance of a perpetual fire? The extinc- 
tion of this fire at Rome was regarded as the greatest mis- 
fortune that could befall the State ; it was thought to portend 
the destruction of the empire, and expiatory sacrifices were 
offered and ceremonies performed ın order to avert the evil 
omen.2 Of course, on the principle just stated, once the 
custom of maintaining a perpetual fire was started its final 
canonization, so to speak, was almost inevitable. But what 
started the custom? That its history goes back to the em- 
bryo state of human civilization seems proved by the fact 
that when the fire chanced to go out it was formally re- 
kindled by the most primitive of all modes of lighting a fire, 
that of rubbing two sticks against each other.’ It is probable 
therefore that some light may be thrown on the Roman 
custom by comparing it with the customs of peoples in earlier 


stages of civilization.* 


Turning to South Africa, we are told by a distinguished 
traveller that amongst the Damaras the chief’s daughter “ is 


1 The question naturally suggests 
itself. if the temple of Vesta and the 
prytaneum both sprang from the 
chief’s house and uf the Vestals were 
originally his daughters, why was 
there not developed an order of Vestals 
in Greece, to attend to the perpetual 
fire in the prytaneum? To this we 
can only reply that many circumstances 
may have occurred to prevent the 
custom developing in the particular 
lane which it followed im Italy The 
chief, e.g., may have had no daughters, 
or if he had he may have preferred to 
leave the household duties to slaves. 
In classical times the fire in the pry- 
taneum was attended to by elderly 
widows (yuvatkes rerauyévac yduur, 
Plutarch, Vuma, 9). It is possible, 
as Thomas Hyde suggested, that the 
Greeks had tried the system of vestal 
virgins and found it wanting (Historia 
veliguonts velerum Persarum, p. 142) 

* Dionysius Halic. Ant. Rom. ii, 
67; Livy, xxviii. 11. 

3 Festus, sw ignis, D. 94, ed. Lind- 


say. Compare E B. Tylor, Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind, p. 
237 sgg.; G. F. Klemm, Cultur- 
wissenschaft, Das Feuer, p. 673 
A. Kuhn, Dre Herabkunft des Feuers, 
p. 12 sqq. 

* Asection of Mr. Preuner’s learned 
work bears the heading “ Uber arische 
Parallelen ? (Hestia - Vesta, p. 416). 
This looks promusing, and we start off 
in gallant style with a comparison of 
Vesta to the Indian Agni. But the 
audacity of this comparison appears 
to have taken Mr. Preuner’s breath 
away, for after making it he stops ar 
dead as if he had been shot: “Allein 
wer bleiben hreber stehen” Were 
then we will let Mr. Preuner stand 
and get his wind, while we venture a 
little way from the weary highroad of 
Greece and Rome into the virgin 
forest of comparative custom and 
religion. It is true that there are 
certain conspicuous “ Notices to tres- 
passers” warning us back, but nobody 
minds them. 
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to the Damaras what the Vestal was amongst the ancient 
Romans; for, besides attending to the sacrifices, it ıs her 
duty to keep up the ‘holy fire’. Outside the chief’s hut, 
where he 1s accustomed to sit in the day-time, a fire 1s always 
kept burning; but, in case of rain or bad weather, it 1s 
transferred to the hut of the priestess, who, should it be 
deemed advisable to change the site of the village, precedes 
the oxen with a portion of this consecrated fire, every possible 
care being taken to prevent it being extinguished. Should, 
however, this calamity happen, the whole tribe is immediately 
assembled, and large expiatory offerings of cattle are made ; 
after which the fire is re-lit in the primitive way—namely by 
friction. . . A portion of such fire is also given to the head 
man of a Kraal, when about to remove from that of the 
chief. The duties of a Vestal then devolve on the daughter 
of the emigrant.” 1 Observe that ‘ the hut of the priestess ” 
here mentioned ıs the chief’s hut, for the priestess ıs his 
daughter and the chief has as many houses as wives. The 
daughter who acts as priestess is probably (according to Mr. 
Andersson) the daughter of the chief or favourite wife. To 
complete the resemblance between these African chieftains 
and the old Graeco-Italian kings, it is only needful to add 
that the Damara huts are circular and are constructed of 
pliant sticks lashed together, so as to form a pointed umbrella- 
shaped roof, brushwood being inwoven between the ribs and 
mud plastered over the brushwood.® 

Mark the complete correspondence between Damaraland 
and ancient Italy In both we see the chief’s round hut, 
formed of wattled osiers, with its umbrella-like roof. In the 
hut (or outside of it in fine weather) burns a perpetual fire 
tended by the vestal, his daughter; its extinction is regarded 
as a great calamity, to be expiated by sacrifices; it is re- 


1C. J. Andersson, Lake Neamt, 
PP 223, 224. 

2 That the daughter who acts as 
priestess 1s unmarried 1s not stated in 
my authorities (C. J Andersson, of. 
cit.; Th. Waitz, Anthropologie der 
Naturvolker, ii p. 416; J G. Wood, 
Natural History of Man, 1. p. 348; 
G. Fnitsch, Dre Lengeborenen Sud- 
Afrika’s, p. 233; A. Bastian, Der 


Papua des dunkeln Inselnreschs, p. 
257 sg.) but seems a natural infer- 
ence from the nature of her duties. 
See the Note at the end of this vol- 
ume. 

3 F. Galton, Zropical South Africa, 
p 181; J. G Wood, op. cit i p. 343 
sg. Andersson (op. cit, p 225) says 
that the huts are semi-circular, but he 
means hemispherical. 


F 
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kindled by friction ; and when a new village is founded (or 
colony sent out) fire from the old sacred fire is taken to be 
the sacred fire of the new village.? 

When we have thus tracked the custom of maintaining 
a perpetual fire to a savage tribe in Africa, a simple ex- 
planation of its origin is not far to seek. Savages are com- 
monly obliged to make fire by rubbing two sticks against 
each other, in the form either of the fire-drill or of the stick- 
and-groove* The process is laborious at the best of times, 
and it is especially so in wet weather. Hence it is con- 
venient to keep a fire constantly burning from which other 
fires may be kindled as they are needed.” This convenience 
rises to necessity in the case of savages who do not know 
how to make fire. Thus the Andaman Islanders, according 
to Mr. E. H. Man (whom an eleven years’ residence in the 
Islands and an intimate acquaintance with the people entitle 
to speak with authority), have always been ignorant of the 
art of producing fire, and hence they take the utmost pains 
to prevent its extinction. ‘‘ When they all leave an encamp- 
ment with the intention of returning in a few days, besides 
taking with them one or more smouldering logs, wrapped in 
leaves if the weather be wet, they place a large burning log 
or faggot in some sheltered spot, where, owing to the char- 
acter and condition of the wood invariably selected on these 
occasions, it smoulders for several days, and can easily be 
rekindled when required.” * Here we see the perpetual fire, 


1 The same applies to Greece, ex- 
cept that in Greece there is no evidence 
that the fire was tended by the chief’s 
daughter. 

2 See E B Tylor, oc. ciut. 

3? This obvious explanation of the 
origin of perpetual fires is given by 
Dr Gustav Fritsch in his valuable 
work Dre Etngeborenen Sud-Afrika’s 
(Breslau, 1872), p 232 It had oc- 
curred to me independently. Compare 
also R. Taylor, Ze ka a Maus, or New 
Lealand and its Inhabifanis (London, 
1870), p 368, and Sir John Lubbock, 
Origin of Civslisatzon, p. 312. 

1E H. Man, Aboriginal Tn- 
habitants of the Andaman Islands, 
Trubner and Co. (1885), p. 82. How 
the Andamanese (or mankind in 


general) got fire originally is a question 
which does not here concern us ‘That 
fire was first procured from a tree 
struck by lightning 15 unlikely, though 
the peculiar sanctity which the Parsis 
ascribe to such fire and the pains they 
take to procure it might pul us on 
this scent. See D.J Karaka, History 
of the Modern Parsss, London, 1884, 
1i. p.213 Mr. Man inchnes to think 
thatthe Andamanese got their fire from 
one or other of the two volcanos (one 
of them now extinct) in the Jsland«. 
This so far confirms Oscar Peschel’s 
view of the ongin of fire among men 
(Volherkunde, 6te Aufl, 1885, p, 138), 
On this view the heaven from which 
Prometheus stole his fire was the 
“skyish head” of some great volcano, 
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pure and simple, the maintenance of which is a mere matter 
of practical necessity and has not yet been elevated into a 
religious obligation; for we are assured by the same ex- 
cellent authority that the Andamanese do not hold fire sacred 
and have no superstitious beliefs in reference to its extinc- 
tion.! Again, the Tasmanians, we are positively assured, 
never remembered a time when they were obliged to make 
fire; even the method of kindling fire by friction was un- 
known to them. Hence they never allowed the fire to die 
out; when they migrated, fire-brands were carried by the 
women, one of whose duties it was to keep up the perpetual 
fire.” 

In a village the perpetual fire would be most likely to be 
maintained in the chief’s house, and the persons who would 
most naturally look after 1t would be the chief’s wife or 
daughters. Amongst the Damaras and old Italians this duty 
devolved on the daughters, and that this was often the case 
may perhaps be inferred from the fact that we find perpetual 
fires tended by virgins in other parts of the world. Thus in 
Lithuania the holy fire was maintained in the temple of 
Prauronia by maidens who had taken a vow of chastity.‘ 
At Kildare in Ireland the perpetual fire sacred to St. Bridget 
was tended by holy virgins.’ Amongst the Iroquois there 


1 E. H Man, op. cet p 83. Mr. 
Man furthe: informs us that “while ıt 
is the women’s business to collect the 
wood, the duty of maintaining the 
fires, whether at home or while 
travelling by land or sea, 1s not con- 
fined to them, but ıs undertaken by 
those of either sex who have most 
leisure or are least burdened ”’. 

2 The Rev. Mr. Dove, quoted by 
James Bonwick, Dariy Life and Origin 
of the Tasmanians, p. 20. On the 
other hand, Mr. Bonwick, standing up 
for his ill-starred protegés, stoutly 
asserts that there is plenty of evidence 
that they knew how to make fire. But 
the only evidence he adduces is that 
of a respectable bushranger. See also 
E. B. Tylor’s Researches into the Barly 
History of Mankind, p. 235 $q 

3 P. H. Mallet (Northern Aniigui- 
tues, i, p. 120, ed. 1809) says: “ The 
goddess Frigga was usually served by 


King’s daughters, whom they called 
prophetesses and goddesses, these pro- 
nounced oracles, devoted themselves 
to perpetual virginity, and kept up the 
sacred fire in her temples ” But there 
appears to be no good authority for 
this statement, which is omitted in the 
revised edition of Mallet by J. A. 
Blackwell 

4 A. Bastian, Der Mensch in der 
Geschichte, ui. p. 215. 

5 W, Camden, Britannia, D 747 
(ed. 1607). Amongst the Celts virgin 
priestesses had charge of the sacred 
fire (Gardner, Faiths of the World, 
i. p. 899). Solinus speaks of the sacred 
fires amongst the ancient Britons 
(p. 115, ed. Mommsen). On the 
sacredness of fire amongst the Irish, 
compare Spenser, A View of the Present 
State of Ireland, p. 634 (Globe ed.) : 
“Likewise at the kindling of the fire, 
and lighting of candells, they say 
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was a class of virgins whom Lafitau compares to the Vestals, 
but of their functions he had no very definite information.+ 
The Iroquois certainly maintained a perpetual fire, the ex- 
tinction of which would have been thought to portend their 
national destruction.2. In Peru the Virgins of the Sun pre- 
served the sacred fire, and it was an evil omen if they let 
it go out. This holy fire was annually kindled by the sun’s 
rays reflected from a concave mirror ; in bad weather, when 
there was no sun (as indeed must have been often the case 
at Cuzco, where, according to the proverb, they have thirteen 
months of rain in the year °) the fire was lit by the friction 
of two sticks. An unfaithful virgin, like a Vestal at Rome, 
was punished by being buried alive. At Cuzco these virgins 
were the daughters of the Inca and his relations; in the 
provinces they might be the daughters of distinguished chiefs, 
but the lady superior was usually of the blood royal. A 


certayne prayers, or use some other 
superstitious rites, which sheweth that 
they honour the fire and the light ” 

1 J F. Lafitau, Meurs des sauvages 
Ameriquatns (Paris, 1724), 1. p 173. 

2D. G Bmnton, Myths of the New 
World, p 151. 

3 Fr. von Hellwald, Die Erde und 
thre Volker, Berlin und Stuttgart, 
1884, p 204. 

4 Garcılasso dela Vega, Royal Com- 
mentartes of the Yncas, i. p. 298, ii. 
p. 163, Markham’s translation. The 
other duties of the virgins were to 
make the Inca’s clothes, to bake the 
bread for the great sacrifices, and brew 
the liquor which the Inca and his family 
drank on these occasions (Garcilasso, 
op cit. 1. p. 296 sgg.) It is possible 
that Garcilasso may, as Mr. Tylor 
suggests (Harly History of Mankind, 
P 252), have touched up the picture of 
these virgins in order to complete the 
resemblance between them and the 
Vestals, but that he, the son of an 
Inca princess and born about ten 
years after the conquest of Peru by 
the Spaniards, should have invented 
the whole story is of course incredible 
and 1s not intended to be insinuated 
by Mr. Tylor. For references to the 
other Spamsh authorities who treat 
of these Virgins of the Sun, see 


J G. Muller, Geschtchte der ameri- 
hantschen Urreligtonen, Basel, 1867, 
p 388; Th. Waitz, Anthropologie, iv 
p 464. M Albert Reville suggests that 
the intention of burying an unchaste 
virgin was to hide his faithless priestess 
from the sight of the sun she had dis- 
honoured (Les Religions du Alexryue, 
de l’ Amérique centrale et du Perou, 
Paris, 1885, p. 367), but the real reason 
(as pointed out to me by Prof. Robert- 
son Smith) is the iceluctance to shed 
tribal blood. In early times when 
the blood-feud ıs in full forre, to 
shed the blood of a fellow-tnbesman, 
from whatever cause, is an inexpiable 
offence. Hence modes of execution 
are adopted which do not involve 
the actual spilling of blood. Such 
modes are drowning (the penalty of 
a parricidium in old Rome) and bury- 
ing alive. Both penalties occur in old 
German law (Gnmm, Deutsche Rec his» 
alierthumer,p.694.899.) In mediaeval 
Italy assassins were buried alive (com- 
ment. on Dante, /nferne, xix. 49). 
The fact that such a penalty was 
adopted for the Virgins of the Sun 
and for the Vestals seems to prove 
that both were originally tribul, not 
national, priestesses. 

5 Garcilasso de la Vega, of. ett. i. 
pp. 294, 299; R. B. Brehm, Das 
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fugitive from the emussaries of justice who succeeded in 
throwing himself at the feet of these virgins as they marched 
in solemn procession through the streets was saved.t In 
the great temple at Mexico before each chapel stood a stone 
hearth, on which a fire was kept constantly burning by the 
virgins and priests, and dreadful misfortunes were supposed 
to follow its accidental extinction.? Girls were sometimes 
devoted from infancy to the service of the god; some took 
a vow of perpetual virginity, some entered the service only 
for a term of years. A broom and a censer were their 
emblems. Death was the penalty for incontinence? That 
the fire-worship of Mexico, for all its gorgeous and awful 
pageantry, sprang from the fire on the domestic hearth may 
be inferred from the Mexican custom (like the old Italian, 
Greek, Slavonian, and modern Hindoo custom) of throwing 
food and drink into the fire before a meal.‘ The same 
primitive offering to the fire was common amongst the savage 
Redskins who never developed an elaborate religious ritual 
like that of barbarous Mexico. In Yucatan there was an 
order of Vestals instituted by a princess who acted as lady 
superior. The members were volunteers who enrolled them- 
selves cither for a fixed time or for life. Their duty was to 
tend the sacred fire; those who broke their vow of chastity 
were shot to death with arrows.® 

Next to the Peruvians and Mexicans, the American tribes 
which had the most marked fire-worship were those of 
Louisiana, and though they had no order of Vestals, we may 


Inka-retch, Jena, 1885, p. 139, J. G. 
Muller, of cst. p. 387. Compare Pres- 
cott, History of the Conquest of Peru, 
Bk. I. ch. 3 

1 R. B. Brehm, op. cet. p 141. 

2 H II Bancroft, Mazwe Races of 
the Pacific States, 1i p. 583. 

3 Hi. H Bancroft, of. cst. ii. 
p. 204 sgg., compare 245 and ii. p. 
435. 
4 For Mexico, see Bancroft, ii. 393; 
for Italy, Servius on Virgil, Aen. i. 729 
and L, Preller, Romssche Mythologie, 
3te Aufl. (1883,) it. 107 sg.; for Greece, 
E. Buchholz, Die homerische Realen, 
II. ii, p. 213 sgg. and Merry on 
Odyssey, ix. 231; for India, Monier 


Wuhams, Relzgrous Thought and Lafe 
an India (London, 1883), p. 416 $94. ; 
for the Slavonian custom, J. V. Groh- 
mann, Aberglauben und Gebrauche aus 
Bohmen und Makhren, p. 41. 

5 Th. Waitz, Anthkropologse, iii. p. 
208, To this day no well-bred Moqui, 
Zuni, or other Pueblo Indian will eat of 
food without throwing a scrap into the 
fire (J. G. Bourke, The Snake-dance 
of the Moquts of Arizona, London, 
1884, p. 255). 

6 H. H. Bancroft, of. cit. ini. p. 473. 
That fire-worship 1s still practised by 
the Indians of Yucatan appears from 
a native calendar for 1841-2. See the 
Folk-lovre Journal, i. p. 248. 
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glance at their customs before we return to the Old World. 
Amongst the Natchez the temple, containing an ever-burning 
fire, stood beside the chief’s hut. According to early travellers 
the temple was round, with a dome-like roof, and contained 
the bones of chiefs, but when Charlevoix visited the tribe in 
1721, though the perpetual fire was maintained, the temple 
was not round but oblong, and the few old bones he saw 
about would not have furnished forth half a human skeleton. 
Of the Assinais or Ainais we are told? that they had in common 
with the Naichas (probably the Natchez) a house of sacred, 
ever-burning fire It stood midway between the tribes, was 
round and built of straw, and served as council- and assembly- 
house. The resemblance to the prytaneum 1s obvious, especi- 
ally to that which Theseus established at Athens as the 
centre and symbol of united Attica. From Louisiana it is 
(to the anthropologist) a mere step to New Mexico, where 
the Pueblo Indians watch over the eternal fire in the estufa, 
a large subterranean chamber, serving as bath-room, town- 
house, council-chamber, club-room, and church.’ 

It is a necessary consequence of the practice of maintain- 
ing a perpetual fire that when the tribe is migratory the fire 
is carried with ıt. Thus we saw that when the Damaras shift 
their kraal, the fire is solemnly carried before the cattle by 
the chief’s daughter. Similarly the Israelites carried their 
fire before them on the march.* A survival of this practice 
is seen ın a custom of Russian peasants When they move 


1 Charlevoix, Afzstosrve de la Nou- 
velle France, vi. p 173 sqq ; Lafitau, 
Maurs des sauvages Ameriquains, 
1. p. 167; Chateaubriand, Voyage en 
Amérique, p. 227 sgg. (ed, 12mo, 
Michael Levy); H R. Schoolcrait, Zn- 
JSormation respecting the History, Con- 
dition and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the Onsied States, v. p. 68; 
Waitz, Anthropologie, in. p. 217 sqq. 

2 By Espinosa ım Waitz, iii 221. 

s H. H. Bancroft, op. crt. i. pp. 
537,554. Since the conversion of these 
Indians to Christianity the manten- 
ance of the perpetual fire in the estufa 
has become exceptional (W. A. Bell, 
New Tracks in North America, p. 
161). There was no fire burning in the 


estufa from which Captain Bourke was 
so summanily ejected (J. G. Bourke, of. 
cii. p 22sgg ). The estufa is in the chief 
house in the village, but as the office 
of chief is elective it does not follow 
that the chief house 15 the house of the 
chief (W. A. Bell, doe. czt.) 

4 Exodus xii. 21. Different from 
this are the cases (referred to by 
Knobel on Exodus, dec, cit.) where the 
fire 1s carried as a signal at the head 
of a column marching by night, as 
is still done by caravans in Arabia, 
and as Thrasybulus did when he led 
the exiles home to Athens by wild 
mountain-paths on a moonless night 
(Clemens Alexand., Sirom., i. 24, 


§ 163 (p. 150 Sylb.). 
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from one house to another they rake the fire out of the old 
stove into a jar and solemnly carry it to the new one, greet- 
ing it with the words “ Welcome, grandfather, to the new 
home ” 1 

Again, when, the old village remaining stationary, a new 
one was founded, it was natural that the fire for the new 
village should be taken from the common fire of the old. 
This is done by the Damaras and used to be done by the old 
Greeks and Romans and apparently also by some North 
American Redskins, for we hear of one of these tribes having 
received its fire from another kindred tribe.2 Similarly 
Phoenician colonists setting out from Tyre took fire with them 
from the altar of Hercules (Melqart) ? 

As the common fire of the village was that ın the chief’s 
house, it was natural that in course of time fire should be 
regarded as the outward symbol of a king and should be 
carried before him, as it used to be carried before his pre- 
decessor, the chief of a nomadic tribe, in days of old. The 
fire was carried before Asiatic kings,* and from them the 


1 W. R S Ralston, Songs of the 
Russtan People, p 120 sg See the 
ceremony described at length, z% 137- 
139 A trace of the same custom ap- 
pears in the old Norse mode of taking 
possession of land. When a Norseman 
landed in Iceland, he took possession 
of as much land as he could march 
round from six in the morning tll 
six at night, and where his march 
began and ended he lit a fire, this 
was called ‘‘ marching round the land 
with fire” (Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- 
alterthumer, 3rd ed. 1881, p 195). 
The rule here mentioned by Grimm 
was itself a limitation (introduced 
when unoccupied land in Iceland was 
growing scarce) of the old custom 
which allowed a man to take posses- 
sion of as much land as he could 
march round carrying fire; see K. 
Maurer, Jsland won semer ersten 
Entdeckung bis zum Untergang des 
Fresstaats (Munchen, 1874), p 36 sg. 
For other (perhaps denvative) forms 
of thıs Norse mode of takıng posses- 
sion by fire sce J. C. Poestion, Jsland, 
das Land und semne Bewohner (Wien, 
1885), p 296. It is possible that the 


old custom in Lewis of carrying fire 
round the homestead may be derived 
from this Norse custom (Martin’s “ De- 
scription of the Western Islands of 
Scotland ”, ın Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
Travels, vol 11 p. 612) But taken in 
connexion with the other forms of 
dessil (as ıt was called) which prevailed 
there, it 1s much more hkely that this 
was a mode of so-called punfication. 
It ıs a question whether the Norse 
custom itself may not best be explained 
in this way. Carrying fire round was 
a Roman mode of punfication (Ser- 
vius on Virgil, den. vi 229). See 
J. Lomeier, De veterum gentilium lus- 
tratiantbus, C. XXXV 

2 Th. Waitz, Anthropologie, ui 208. 

3 A. Bastian, Der Mensch, iii. p. 
218. Compare F. C. Movers, Das 
phontzssche Alterthum, 1. pp. 48, 
tor. Movers (p. 404) believes that 
the priestesses of Melqart were virgins, 
and he points to the virgin priestesses 
of Hercules at Thespiae in Boeotia 
(Pausanias, ix. 27. 7). 

* Xenophon, Cyropaedta, vii. 3. 12; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii 6. 34; 
Quintus Curtius, iii. 3. 7. 
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practice was borrowed by later Roman emperors? High 
above the tent of Alexander the Great hung a fiery cresset, 
and “ the flame of it was seen by night and the smoke by 
day ”.? When a Spartan king marched to war, fire from 
the altar ın his house was carried before him and might not 
be quenched 3 

Finally, 1f the religious duty of maintaining a sacred fire 
sprang simply from the convenience of keeping up a constant 
fire in ages when the kindling of fresh fire was difficult, it 
might be expected that, though the maintenance of a per- 
petual fire was obligatory as a public duty on the chief, 
every individual householder would have found it a practical 
convenience to keep up such a fire for his own use. And 
this appears to have been a widespread custom The native 
Australian always has (or had, before he was corrupted by 
lucifer-matches) his fire-stick with him, and 1f his wife lets it 
out, so much the worse for hert Similarly the Fuegians, 
though they know how to make fire by means of iron pyrites, 
never use it except when forced to do so, preferring to kcep 
a fire always burning and to take a fire-stick with them when 
they travel.5 Amongst the Indians of Guiana we are told 
that “ fire has very seldom to be made afresh; for ıt is con- 
tinually kept burning in every house, and even on long 
canoe-journeys a large piece of smouldering timber is usually 
carried. Even when walking across the savannah an Indian 


1 Dio Cassius, lxxı 35; Herod- 
jan, i 8.4, 116.43 1.3 2; i 
8 6; vu. I 9; wn. 6,2, C Meiners, 
Geschichte der Relagionen, i. p. 
237. Compare De Quincey, Confes- 
stons of an English Opium-eater, p. 
151, 

4 Q. Curtius, v. 2 7° “ Observabatur 
sgazs noctu, fumus interdu.” Curtius 
represents this as an innovation in- 
troduced by Alexander from purely 
military motives, because the sound 
of the bugle was lost in the trampling 
and hum of the great multitude. But 
this looks like a rationalizing explana- 
tion of the historian. 


3 Xenophon, Respub. Laced. 13; 
Nicolaus Damascenus in Stobaeus, 
Llorilegeum, xiv. 41. 


4 R. Taylor, Ze Jka a Jauni, or 
New Zealand and ts Inhabitants, 
p. 367, “On the western coast the 
best way which the Australian native 
has of preserving this element so 
essential to his comfort is to collect 
the seed stems or stalks of the Bank- 
sias, or rather the abortive ones These 
are denuded of their outer coverings, 
leaving a dark-brown velvety looking 
centre, which is very retentive of fire, 
and burns slowly, so that one of those 
fire-sticks, which is only cight inches 
long, will last for a considerable time, 
a bag of them will suffice for an entire 
day.” 

Iere we have the vdpyé of Pro- 
metheus, 

8 J. G. Wood, Natural History of 
Man, ii. p. 522. 
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sometimes carries a fire-brand.’’1 In New Zealand the ridge- 
pole of the roof is supported in the middle of the house by 
a pillar, the bottom of which ıs carved ın the likeness of a 
human being supposed to represent the founder of the family, 
and on the fireplace immediately before this ancestral figure 
the fire burns perpetually.” (Here we see Vesta and the Lar 
together.) We have M. François Lenormant’s word for it 
that the Accadians recognized as a god the flame that burned 
on the domestic hearth.” It is therefore only charitable to 
suppose that they did not suffer the deity to die for simple lack 
of dry sticks. In a Laplander’s hut the fire burns continually 
summer and winter. The lamps in the houses of the Arctic 
Highlanders are never allowed to go out® In Corea great 
pains are taken to maintain the house-fire unextinguished 
from generation to generation ; its extinction 1s regarded as 
the prognostic and cause of the greatest misfortunes to the 
family.6 The custom of maintaining a perpetual fire on every 
family hearth appears to have been Indo-European,’ for ıt 1s 
to be found amongst almost all the peoples of our widespread 
race from Hindoostan to Scotland. At Benares and other 
strongholds of Brahmanism a certain number of orthodox 
Brahmans still maintain sacred fires in their houses.® 
Amongst the old Iranians the fire on the domestic hearth 
was kept constantly burning. Amongst the South Slavonians 


1 E. F. Im Thurn, Among the 
Indians of Gusana, London, 1883, 


P 257. 

® R. Taylor, op. czt. p. 501. Com» 
pare J. S. Polack, Manners and Cus- 
toms of the New Zealanders, i. p. 165, 
who, however, only says that the fires 
are rarely wholly extinguished in a 
village. 

3 La Magie cheg les Chaidéens et les 
origines Accadtennes, p. 171. 

4 Regnard’s “Journey to Lapland ”, 
in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, i. 


p- 177. 

8 Sir John Ross, Voyage of Dis- 
covery, p, 130. 

¢ Ch. Dallet, Histoire de l’Église 
de Corde (Paris, 1874), i. p. cxlvn. 

7 Compare Max Miller, Lectures on 
the Science of Religion, p. 153; W.E 
Hearn, The Aryan Household (London 


and Melbourne, 1879), p. 49 $gg.; 
G. L. Gomme, Folklore Relics of Early 
Village Life (London, 1883),p 85 sgg ; 
E Meyer, Geschichte des Allerthums 
(Stuttgart, 1884), § 428. 

8 Monier Williams, Relzgrous 
Thought and Life ın Indta, D. 392; 
compare td. p, 364. Compare Ordin- 
ances of Manu, 1. 230, 231, 232, 248, 
sdin 84; Jnststutes of Vishnu, hx. 1,2, 
Apastamba, II u. ii. 15 (with Bubler’s 
note, Sacred Books of the East, vol. ii. 
P. 105); Gautama, v.7 sqq,; Baud- 
hdyana, II. ii, iv. 22 On reverence 
for the fire in Vedic times see Duncker, 
Geschichte des Alterthums, ui p 31. 

® W. Geiger, Osteranische Kultur tm 
Altertum (Erlangen, 1882), p. 254, Fr 
Spiegel, Eranzsche Alierthumshunde, 
ii. p. 693. In every settlement of 
Parsis an everlasting fire is kept burn- 
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to this day the fire on the hearth of a peasant’s house is 
never allowed to die out; its extinction would be the sign 
of the extinction of the family.! In the cottage of a German 
(especially North German) peasant the fire was never allowed 
to die out except on the death of the head of the house.? In 
the Isle of Man “‘ not a family ın the whole island, of natives, 
but keeps a fire constantly burning ; no one daring to depend 
on his neighbour’s vigilance in a thing which he imagines 
is of so much consequence ; and every one firmly believing 
that if it should ever happen that no fires were to be found 
throughout the island, the most terrible revolutions and 
mischiefs would immediately ensue ” 3 At Burghead in 
Scotland the cottage fires used to be lit from a common fire 
on the 12th of January, and it was lucky to preserve this fire 
throughout the year.4 Lastly (for the shadows in the forest 
are growing long and it is time to return to the high road) 
we find the custom, or clear traces of it, ın modern Greece 
and Italy and may therefore fairly suppose that it existed 
there of old, though direct proof of this seems wanting.> In 
modern Greece the old custom survives in the practice of 


ing, the Bahr&m fire, “ preserved by a 
more than Vestal care ” (J. Darmes- 
teter, Zend-Avesta,1. p lxxx1x), Com- 
pare D J. Karaka, History of the 
Modern Parsts (London, 1884), u p. 
213 Sq. 

1 F, S. Krauss, Szrite und Brauch 
der Sudslaven (Wien, 1885), p 592. 
The religious importance attached by 
the South Slavonians to the fire on the 
domestic hearth is further shown by 
the conspicuous part which ıt plays in 
their marriage ceremonies; see Krauss, 
op cit. pp. 386, 399, 400, 430, 431, 436. 
Compare A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche Sagen, Marchen und 
Gebrauche, p 522. The Slavonic wor- 
ship of ancestral spırıts was clearly 
connected with the fire on the hearth 
(Ralston, Songs of the Russtan People, 
p. 84, compare pp. 86, 119,120). For 
traces in Bohemia of Slavonic rever- 
ence for fire see J. V. Grohmann, Aber- 
glauben und Gebrauche aus Böhmen 
und Mahren, pp. 41 sq. 

With regard to the Lithuanians we 
know that they worshipped fire (Olaus 


Magnus, Genium Sepientrionalium 
kıst brevu. u 1) and maintained per- 
petual fires in honour of Perkunas 
(K. Schwenk, Dze Alythologie der 
Slawen, pp. 73, 75) and of Curcho 
(zd p. 92), and they appear to have 
worshipped the fire on the domestic 
hearth, for in some places they adored 
a domestic god called Dinstipan, że. 
the director of the smoke or chimneys 
(L. Gomme, Folklore Relics of Barly 
Village Life, p. 90, note). 

2 A. Wuttke, opf.ctt §609; L Preller, 
Romische Mythologie, ii. p. 159. 

3 Waldron’s Desereption af the Isle 
of Man, folio tor, quoted hy Joseph 
Train; Maistorical and Statisireal ele- 
count of the Isle of Alan (Douglas, 
Isle of Man, 1845), vol. i. p. 316. 

4 L. Gomme, op. cist. p. 98 3 compare 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, Popular British 
Customs, p. 507 sq.; E. J. Guthrie, 
Old Scottish Customs, p. 223 sgg. 

; The passages of ancient authors 
referred to by M. Fustel de Coulanges 
(La cité antique, treme éd, Paris, 1885, 
p. 21) seem inconclusive. 
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keeping a lamp always burning before the holy pictures 
The chief picture is usually that of the Virgin or of the 
saint whose name the householder bears, but that these holy 
pictures represent the old household gods and that the lamp 
represents the domestic fire there can hardly be a doubt. 
If the lamp dies out, it is an evil portent; and when the 
family moves to a new house, they carefully carry the burning 
lamp with them,? thus keeping up the custom of carrying 
the fire to the new home which we have seen practised by the 
Damaras in South Africa, by the Israelites in the Desert, 
and by the ancestors of these same Greeks more than two 
thousand years ago. But it is to Calabria that we must look 
for the most perfect survival of the primitive custom. At 
the present day the fire on the hearth of a Calabrian peasant’s 
house is never (except after a death) allowed to die quite out, 
even in the heat of summer. It is a bad omen if it should 
chance to be extinguished, and the girls of the house, whose 
special care it 1s to keep at least a single brand burning on 
the hearth, are sadly dismayed at such a mishap.? Here we 


1 The differentiation of the single 
original house-fire mto a fire for 
ordinary purposes and a sacred fire 
(lamp or otherwise) before the images 
of the gods, naturally takes place when 
the original single room is differentiated 
into a kitchen and parlour. Amongst 
the Romans it took place in antiquity. 
The atrium was onginally dining-room 
and kitchen in one (Servius on Virgil, 
Aen.i 726), and in it stood the images 
of the household gods beside the fire 
(Horace, Æpod. 1i 66; Martial, ui 58, 
22 sg.) But when the kitchen was 
removed to the back of the house, the 
gods sometimes remained in the par- 
lour, and sometimes followed the 
kitchen. In the later empire their 
shrine stood at the entrance of the 
house and before ıt burned a perpetual 
lamp (Marquardt, Romische Staats- 
verwaliung, i. p. 123; Overbeck und 
Mau, Pompe, 4te Aufl. (1884), Pp. 
268 sg.). A similar separation appears 
to have taken place in ancient Greece, 
See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der 
griechischen Privatalterthiimer, 3te 
Aufl. (1882), p. 151. 


popolar: della 


2 B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen und das hellenssche Alter- 
thum (Leipzig, 1871), p.54; J T Bent, 
The Cyclades (London, 1885), P. 433 
W M. Leake, Travels ın Northern 
Greece, iv p. 145 In a Greek folk- 
tale we read of a poor man who sold 
his son that he might have where- 
withal to buy oil for the holy lamp 
(J. G. von Hahn, Greechtsche und 
albanesische Marchen, 1 p 288). In 
ancient Greece ıt was an evil omen to 
dream of extinguishing the fire on the 
hearth (Artemidorus, Ontrocr ii. 10). 

3 Vincenzo Dorsa, La Tradizione 
Greco-Latına negis ust e nelle credenze 
Calabria Caiterrore 
(Cosenza, 1884), p. 20. In some dis- 
tricts on winter nights, when the 
famıly is retiring to rest, the mother 
makes the sıgn of the cross over the 
fire and blesses it. A Calabnan form 
of oath 1s to nip a flame between the 
fingers and swear, saying, “ By this 
light of God ” (3 p 21). The custom, 
still observed in Calabra, of ex- 
tinguishing fires after a death appears 
to have existed in ancient Greece and 
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have embryo Vestals and a fairly developed Vesta. Here 
too, as in the Aryan family, the father acts as household 
priest when he blesses the Yule log and calls upon his children 
to pay it reverence.* 

So much for perpetual fires. The further and closely 
related question of the meaning of new fires, that is, the 
formal extinction and rekindling of fires at fixed periods 
(especially at the solstices and at the beginning of summer 
and of winter) cannot be treated of here? Suffice it to say 
that a careful examination of the many different forms of this 
custom—ranging from the homely Scottish mode of making 
the yearly fire to the stately Mexican rite of rekindling the 
fires at the close of every cycle of fifty-two years (one of the 
most striking ceremonies the world has ever witnessed)— 
will probably show that, however widely they diverged from 
the parent type, they, like the custom of maintaining per- 
petual fires, owed their origin not to any profound theory of 
the relation of the life of man to the courses of the heavens, 
but to the elementary difficulty of lighting the kitchen fire 
by rubbing two sticks against each other.’ 


NOTE ON THE EARLY ITALIAN HUTS* 


SINCE writing my paper on the Prytaneum, etc, which appeared: 
in Number XXVIII. of the Journal of Philology, I have learned 
from Helbig’s able book ® that the views which I ventured to put 
forward in that papcr on the shape and materials of the early 


Rome (compare Apuleius, Met. 1i. 24), 
and this is perhaps the true explanation 
of “ tunc odimus ignem” in Juvenal, 
1i, 214, about which the commentators 
ceuvads távu cryg For an explana- 
tion of the custom see above, p. 33. 

1 Vincenzo Dorsa, of. cit. p. 20. 

2? Stll less can I discuss the extinc- 
tion and renewal of fire on special 
occasions, as during an epidemic or 
after a death (see last note but one). 
For this class of cases appears to rest 
on other trains of thought than the 
class referred to in the text. 

3 I am paimfully conscious of the 
lameness and impotence of this con- 


clusion when I contrast it with the 
gorgeous passage in which Mr, Preuner 
takes leave of his readers. The rocket 
(for fired by his eloquence I feel that 
I am soaring into metaphor) begins to 
rise on p. 449 and culminates on 
P 464, bursting into a dazzling efful- 
gence of rhetoric, in which “ unity ”, 
“nationality”, “freedom”, “ religion”, 
ctc., are seen circling in more than 
rainbow brilliance round the Iden, 
their centre and sun. 

í Reprinted from The Journal of 
Philology, vol. xv. (1886), 

5 Wolfgang Helbig, Die Ltalther in 
der Poebene (Leipzig, 1879). 
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Italian huts? had been strongly confirmed, if not fully established, 
by the result of excavations in Italy made some years ago. I have 
Prof. Helbig’s leave to give a brief summary of his facts and con- 
clusions in so far as they bear on the points raised ın my paper. 

A considerable number of prehistoric villages have been disin- 
terred within late years in the Emilia and Lombardy. They are 
built on piles by the banks of rivers and streams, and usually on 
the same site there are remains of three such villages, one above 
the other; the lower villages exhibiting traces of fire. From the 
remains found in them it appears that the inhabitants belonged to 
the stone and bronze ages, or rather to a period in the bronze age 
at which stone implements were still not only employed but manu- 
factured ; the villages in the Emilia exhibit a preponderance of 
bronze, those in Lombardy of stone, utensils. Dufferent views have 
been held as to the race which built these villages. Helbig decides 
against the Celts on the ground that the bronze utensils found in 
the villages are much inferior to those of the countries north of the 
Alps from which the Celts migrated,* and also because the objects 
which tradition regards as especially characteristic of the Celts (the 
long iron sword, the necklace, the gold ornaments) are all absent 
from the villages Besides over some of the villages have been 
found remains of Etruscan settlements. But as the Celts are known 
to have invaded and conquered the Etruscans, to attribute the 
lower and older remains to the conquerors would be preposterous. 
Again the people could not have been Ligurians; for though the 
Ligurians appear at a remote date to have occupied a great part 
of Italy, and to be indeed the oldest race in the peninsula, they 
were found as late as about 104 B.C by the philosopher Posidonius, 
who visited them on that lovely coast now familiar to us as the 
Riviera, to be in a state of barbarism or savagery much lower than 
that of the inhabitants of the pule-villages. Posidonius describes 
the Ligurians as wild huntsmen, almost ignorant of agriculture, 
clad in skins, and dwelling mostly in the clefts of the rocks. Helbig 
concludes that the people who built these pile-villages were the 
forefathers of the Italians who made a long halt in the valley of 
the Po before they resumed their southward march. 

Out of 175 huts (or rather foundations of huts) found in the 
neighbourhood of Bologna, all but three were round and appear 
from the remaining fragments of the walls to have been constructed 


1 I described them as “ round huts but Italian manufacture. See J. N. 


of wattled osiers with peaked roofs of 
thatch ”’ 

2 Some archacologists, however, 
now hold that the great majority of 
bronze objects which have been found 
in central Europe are not of Celtic 


von Sadowski, Die Handelstrassen 

der Griechen und Römer durch das 

Flussgebtet der Oder, Weichsel, des 

Dnepr und Niemen an die Gestade 

= Baltischen Meares (Jena, 1877), 
iV, 
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of clay and brushwood. In the Emilia and the valley of the Vibrata 
several hundreds of such foundations were found, all of them 
round and corresponding in size and arrangement to those of 
Bologna This primitive sort of hut appears to have persisted down 
to the end of the fifth century B.c. on the east side of the Apennines, 
where the Greek influence was less felt; for to the Grecks the 
“ restless Adriatic ”? seems to have been almost a closed sea, at least 
on its western shores 

For an insight into the primitive mode of hut-building to the 
west of the Apennines, a clue is afforded us by the older portion 
of the cemetery of Alba Longa. Here the ashes of the dead are 
deposited in earthen vessels which are obviously copies of the 
dwellings of the living. The urns represent round huts, of which the 
walls (says Helbig) must be supposed to have been constructed of 
clay, brushwood, or other perishable stuff. The roof appears to 
have been made of layers of straw or reeds, held together by wooden 
ribs. There was no regular opening in the roof corresponding to 
the later compluvzum, the door in primitive fashion domg duty also 
as window and chimney; though some of the urns have a small 
triangular hole on the front or back slope of the roof. The actual 
huts, of which remains were discovered on the Esquiline and not 
far from Marino, appear to have corresponded to those miniature 
huts. For evidence of the materials of the early Latin huts, Helbig 
next points to the Hut of Romulus, as it was called, a structure of 
reeds and straw on the Palatine, and to a similar structure in the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, which was kept in constant repair 
by the addition of fresh brushwood.* For evidence of the shape 
of the huts, he remarks that when an artist had to depict scenes from 
the early history of Latium with buildings in the background, these 
buildings were always round. From all this he infers that at the 
tıme when the Latin race settled on the Alban Mountain to spread 
thence over the Campagna, they still retained the primitive kind 
of hut which had housed their ancestors in the forest-clearings by 
the rivers of North Italy. 

Applying these results to the temple of Vesta, Helbig concludes 
that its round shape was a survival of the old Italian hut; and he 
finds the origin of the perpetual holy fire of Vesta in the practical 
need of keeping up a fire from which the villagers could at any time 
get a light. Lastly, from the etymological connexion of “Eoria and 
Vesta, he draws the inference that the custom of keeping up a public 
fire for the benefit of the village may date from Graeco-Italian times. 
That we should have reached the same conclusion independently 
and by different roads is a strong presumption in favour of its truth.? 

1 Conon, Varratsones, 48, in Pho- referred to the religious aversion of 


tius, BsbHotheca, p. 141, ed. Bekker, Roman priests to iron, but omitted to 
3 In a note to my former paper I notice what is perhaps the most strik- 
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As to Greek houses, Mr. C. D Tsountas ın a paper on the pre- 
historic graves of Greece + supposes that the round shape of the beehive 
tombs at Mycenae, Orchomenus, etc., was a survival of the earliest 
form of Greek dwelling ; and he thinks that the mysterious Homeric 
@dA0s may have been a primitive round hut preserved in later 
architecture, like the round temple of Vesta or the Hut of Romulus 
on the Palatine. As he mentions the widespread custom of burying 
the dead in the house and then deserting it, he would seem to 
suggest that the custom of building these beehive tombs grew out 
of such an earlier custom. House-burial is certainly stated by the 
ancients themselves to have been the original custom both of Greeks 
and Latins? But after all it is to be remembered that the motive 
to build tombs and dwellings of this shape in stone may have been 
simply a constructional one (for they are easiest to build), and not 
a desire to imitate earlier huts of this form built of wood and other 


perishable materials. 


ing example of it, namely the obliga- 
tion laid on the Arval Brothers to offer 
an expiatory sacrifice of a lamb and a 
pig whenever they used an iron tool in 
ther sacred grove (J. Marquardt, Xo- 
mische Staatsverwaliung, 11 p 459). 

The sceptical Nissen whispers in a 
note to his Jtalısche Landeskunde (vol.i. 
p. 447) that the idyllic inhabitants of 
the pile-villages may have been mere 
prosaic Roman backwoodsmen of the 
second century B C. His suspicions are 
roused by the fact that wheat has been 
found inthe pile-villages, whereas accor- 
ding to Verrius Flaccus (in Pliny, Vat 
fizst xvi 63) wheat was unknown 
to the Romans up to 454 BC. But 
Helbig with apparent justice thinks it 
incredible that the Romans should have 


been ignorant of wheat at a time when 
the Greek cities of Southern Italy and 
Sicily appear to have not only cultivated 
but exported it, and he ingeniously ex- 
plams away the statement of Verrius 
Flaccus (p 655g) Besides, wheat was 
found in the earhest lake-dwellings of 
Western Switzerland (A. de Candolle, 
Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 355) 
Finally Professor Middleton assures 
me that the objects found in these 
Italian pile-villages (at least those pre- 
served at Rome) are beyond doubt 
prehustoric ; the pottery ın particular 
is of the rudest and most archaic type 

1 'Eġnuepis apxatoroyexy, No. 1, 
1885. 

2 Plato, Minos, p. 315 D; Servius 
on Virgil, Aen. Y 64, VL. 152. 


NOTES 


VESTA AND THE VESTALS 


P. 65, note 2. That the daughter who acts as priestess is un- 
married is not stated by my authorities, but seems a natural 
inference from the nature of her duties——In the text I have 
compared the actual fire-worship of the Damaras or Herero 
of South Africa with what I conceive to have been the original 
form of the Roman worship of Vesta, the goddess of the fire 
on the hearth On my hypothesis the original Vestals were 
the unmarried daughters of the chief or king, who tended the 
fire in their father’s house, whether hut or palace, which 
formed the central point of the community. I have shown 
that among the Damaras the priestess, as she is called, who 
tends the sacred fire, which burns in or outside of the chief’s 
hut, is the chief’s daughter, but the authorities whom I 
consulted in writing my original paper did not say that she 
was an unmarried daughter, and thus a link was wanting 
to complete the analogy between modern Damaraland and 
ancient Rome, where the Vestals were always unmarried. 
I am now able to supply the missing link by quoting good 
authorities, who definitely state that the fire-priestess of the 
Damaras is the chief's eldest wxmarrzed daughter, and as 
two of these authorities wrote long before my theory was 
published they cannot have been influenced by it. 

Thus, in describing the customs observed by the Ova- 
herero (that is, the Herero or Damaras) at the birth of a 
child, the Rev. E. Dannert says: “‘ The woman now remains, 
according to necessity, a longer or shorter time in her 
temporary house, and, during this time, the child also remains 
without a name. When the time of her confinement comes 
to an end, she goes for the first time out through the front 
door, in order to carry her child to the sacred fire, to be 

427 
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named. It sits in the otyevereko, that ıs, ın a skin tied to 
the back [of the mother]. On the way [to the okuruo] she 
is followed by omuatye ondangere, that is, the eldest un- 
married daughter of the Chief, who has charge of the sacred 
fire, since this must never be allowed to go out. This maiden 
priestess or vestal, however she may be called, sprinkles, on 
the way to the ofuruo, with water which she carries in a 
dish, the back of the mother and the child.” 1 Elsewhere 
Mr. Dannert defines the okuruo as the “ [place of] the sacred 
fire’’, and tells us that it ıs always towards the west of the 
chief’s house.? From his account we learn that the Damara 
Vestal not only tends the sacred fire but assists at the purifica- 
tion of a woman after childbirth by sprinkling the mother 
and her child with water. We are not told that the Roman 
Vestals discharged any such function, though the standing 
epithet of “ Mother ” applied to Vesta might suggest that 
she was a patroness of women in childbed. 

Again, speaking of the Herero or Damaras, another 
writer, the Rev. H Beiderbecke, tells us that “ the eldest 
unmarried daughter of a Chief 1s called ‘ The big girl’, and 
‘ Favourite ’, occupying also a ‘ privileged’ position. She ıs 
the guardian and carrier of the sacred fire.”’® Again, Dr. 
Hans Schinz, who travelled in what was then German 
South-West Africa between 1884 and 1887, describes the 
okuruo of the Herero as the place in a Herero kraal where 
is the ash-heap with the sacred fire, “ the care of which is 
committed to the eldest unmarried daughter of the (chief's) 
Great Wife. The fire”, he says, “must be kept up con- 
tinuously ; at night it is brought into the hut of the (chief’s) 
Great Wife and is there carefully preserved from extinction. 
But should it go out, which ıs always interpreted as an evil 
omen, it must be relit by the friction of the two fire-sticks.”’ 4 
Once more, the German missionary, J. Irle, who has given 
us a full and excellent account of the Herero, informs us 


1 Rev. E. Dannert, “ Customs of the 
Ovaherero at the birth of a child”, 
(South African) Folk-lore Journal, 
vol u. part iv (July 1880), Capetown 
and London, 1880, p. 66 

4 Rev E. Dannert, of cit p. 63 

3 Rev H Beiderbecke, “ The Flee- 
ing Girls and the Rock, a Herero 


Legend ”, (South African) Folk-lore 
Journal, vol i part v. (September 
1880), Capetown and London, 1880, 
p. 83, note (4). 

t Dr. Hans Schinz, Deutsch-Sua- 
west-Afrika (Oldenburg and Leipzig, 
ND., Preface dated April 1891), p. 
165. 
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that “ every morning and evening, at the time of the milking, 
the sacred fire is kindled on the ofuruo, which (sacred fire) 
the ondangere, the chief’s eldest unmarried daughter, keeps 
perpetually glowing in his hut (pomtok)’’.1 Thus it appears 
that the sacred fire, tended by the chief’s eldest unmarried 
daughter, is kept perpetually aglow in the hut of his principal 
wife, from which a brand ıs brought out morning and evening 
to kindle a holy flame on the ash-heap (o4uruo) when the 
cattle are being milked, for the fresh milk must be con- 
secrated by the chief at the sacred fire before 1t can be used 
for common purposes.’ 

But, while in a Damara or Herero kraal the chief’s fire, 
maintained perpetually in the hut of his principal wife, is 
always the most sacred, it is not the only holy fire in the 
village, as appears from the following account: “ It will be 
of interest, to students of native customs, to add here that 
a missionary from one of the most northern stations in 
Damaraland informs us that there is more than one holy fire 
(okuruo) to be met with in an Ovaherero village. That one 
which 1s the most highly thought of belongs to the omu- 
rangere, or priest of the village; and to this fire are his own 
children, as well as certain members of his own family, 
taken to be there named by himself. Each head of a family 
(that is to say here of a household), however, possesses an 
okuruo of his own; considered to be inferior in importance 
to that of the priest; and here it is that the children, with 
the exception of those already mentioned above, receive 
their names, from the respective fathers, each at his own 
okuruo.”’* In this account the native word omurangere is 
explained as “ priest of the village ”, but it is employed by 
another good authority on the Herero in the sense of ‘‘ chief 
of the village ”.4 However, there is no inconsistency, for 
the Herero chief is at the same time the priest of the village, 
and his eldest unmarried daughter is the priestess of his 
sacred fire. But the account which I have just quoted is of 
interést as showing that in a Herero village every head of a 

1 J Irle, Dee Herero (Gutersloh, note of the editor on an article of the 
1906), pp. 78 sg. Rev. E. Dannert, entitled “ The Cus- 
2 J. Irle, op. ctt. p. 79. toms and Ceremonies of the Ovaherero 


® (South African) Folk-lore Journal, at the Birth of Twins”. 
vol.1i part v. (September 1880), p 113, 4 J. Irle, Die Herero, p. 79. 
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family has a fire which is deemed sacred, though doubtless 
less so than the fire of the chief. So in ancient Rome, no 
doubt, every head of a household regarded the fire on the 
domestic hearth as sacred to Vesta, though the fire on the 
King’s hearth took precedence of all others in respect of 
sanctity and was, after the deposition of the kings, if not 
before, lodged in a separate house of 1ts own, which we 
commonly speak of as the temple of Vesta, although, as we 
have seen, the shrine of the sacred fire never ranked as a 
temple in the strict sense of the term.* 

The worship of a sacred fire, closely resembling that of 
the Damaras or Herero, is practised by their neighbours, 
the Berg-Damaras or Berg-Damas, a people of an entirely 
different stock and at a much lower level of culture; indeed, 
they are said by one who knows them well to be the most 
primitive folk in South Africa, more primitive even than the 
Bushmen.? Where they have not been altered by mrxture 
with other races, or improved by a better diet and more 
favourable conditions of life, they appear to be a dwarfish 
race, with a bluish-black complexion and negro-like features, 
upturned lips, and broad flat noses. They are migratory, 
subsisting mainly by the chase and by the collection of 
edible roots and fruits, but those of them who dwell ın the 
valleys, instead of on the tops of the hills, have got possession 
of goats and so have attained to a somewhat higher standard 
of life? Their kraals, like those of the Herero, consist of 
round huts arranged in a circle, and, as among the Herero, 
the sacred fire burns normally at a point within the circle of 
the huts.* But, unlike the Herero custom, it is not the 
daughter but the principal wife of the chief who is the 
guardian of the sacred fire and responsible for 1ts mainten- 
ance, and she it is who carries it to the new home when the 
tribe is on the march. Yet neither she nor any other woman 
may approach the sacred fire where it burns on the holy 


1 Seeabove, p 58. The fire-worship 
of the Herero has been fully descnbed 
and discussed from the comparative 
standpoint, and its analogy to the wor- 
ship of Vesta duly recognized, by Dr. 
Erich Brauer in his learned and judi- 
cious work, Zuge aus der Religzon der 


Herero (Leipzig, 1925), to which I 
would refer the reader for more de- 
tailed information on the subject. 

2 H.Vedder, Dze Berg-Dama (Ham- 
burg, 1923), i. 4. 

3 H Vedder, of. cit. i 1-3. 

t H. Vedder, of. cst 1 11-17. 
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hearth within the circle of the huts; her duty is limited to 
maintaining a perpetual fire on her own hearth, from which a 
brand may be taken at any time to maintain or rekindle the 
sacred fire on what we may call the common hearth, though 
only the elders and men of a certain rank have the right of 
access to it! The reverence for the sacred fire appears to 
be real and deep: the prosperity of the community is believed 
to depend on it; and when things go ill with the people and 
the supply of food runs low, the sacred fire 1s allowed to die 
out and ıs solemnly relit by the friction of two sticks worked 
by the chief and his principal assistant.2, As usual, the two 
fire-sticks employed for this purpose are regarded as male 
and female: the flat stick, which is laid on the ground, is 
called the female; and the upright stick, which ıs twirled 
between the hands of the operator with the point resting on 
the flat stick, is called the male. Yet the operation of fire- 
making, at least on these solemn occasions, is performed by 
two men alone, not by a man and a woman. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS 


P. 101. In a Russian version, which reproduces very closely 
the former version of the Seven Wise Masters —A full English 
translation of this Russian version, of which I have only given 
a summary in the text, has now been published by Mr. C. 
Fillingham Coxwell in his copious and valuable selection of 
Siberian and other folk-tales.* 


P. 110. But most commonly it is a serpent which conveys 
a knowledge of the language of animals——Among the Rou- 
manians of Transylvania there is a popular belief that, if 
a man will lie on his belly beside a pool or on the bank of 
a river on St. George’s Day (April 23), he will see in the 
water a white snake, by means of which he can acquire the 
gift of conversing with every living thing that God has 


1 H. Vedder, Dze Berg-Dama,i.25, that of Vedder. 
32, 33, 34-36 t C. Fillmgham Coxwell, Ssčerian 


H. Vedder, of cit i 25-28. 

3 H Vedder, op. czt i 21 sg. Asto 
the sacred fire of the Berg-Damas, 
compare E. Brauer, Zuge aus der 
Religion dar Herero (Leipzig, 1925), 
Pp. 95 sgg. Fis account is based on 


and Other Folk-tales, Primiuteve Litera- 
ture of the Empire of the Tsars, col- 
lected and translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes (London: the C W, 
Daniel Company, N.D), pp. 726 sg. 
The original is Afanasief, No. 138. 


